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What’s  the  Message 
From  Asian  Voters? 


by  Catherine  Anderson 
Six-hundred  eighty  of  the  record  turn¬ 
out  of  2.3  million  voters  in  the 

i  Massachusetts  fall  election  were  from 
Chinatown.  Although  a  small  thread  in 
the  electoral  fabric,  the  number  is  a  vic¬ 
tory  for  this  year’s  efforts  to  register  new 
voters.  The  680  figure—  double  the 
number  of  primary  voters,  also 
represents  what  public  outreach  on  Ques¬ 
tion  3  did  for  raising  community 
awareness  of  state  issues.  373  voted  no  to 
the  referendum  question,  and  166  voted 
yes. 

“After  this  election,  Chinatown  will 
have  to  be  taken  seriously  by  anyone  run¬ 
ning  for  office,”  said  George  Joe,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Chinatown/South  Cove 
Neighborhood  Council  (CNC).  Those 
campaigning  for  school  committee  will 
have  to  be  accountable  to  Chinatown 
voters,  said  Joe.  “That  number,  and  it 
could  increase  with  more  voter  outreach, 
will  be  a  significant  factor  in  a  close 
race.  ”  Upcoming  races  would  be  for  City 


Councilor  and  School  Committee.  James 
Kelly  represents  Chinatown  on  the  City 
Council,  and  Peggy  Davis  Mullen 
represents  the  community  on  the  School 
Committee.  Both  are  from  South  Boston 
and  make  rare  appearances  in  Chinatown 
where  most  residents  don’t  recognize 
their  names. 

Although  William  Weld  was  elected 
governor  of  Massachusetts,  in 
Chinatown,  John  Silber  was  the  victor  by 
a  modest  margin:  326  to  274.  Silber 
didn’t  campaign  in  Chinatown,  and  was 
not  responsive  to  questions  from  Chinese 
newspapers,  including  this  one.  Running- 
mate  Marjorie  Clapprood  and  Silber  cam¬ 
paign  aides  did  take  a  quick  walking  tour 
of  Chinatown  days  before  the  election, 
but  most  likely,  Silber  supporters  favored 
him  because  of  his  stand  against  Question 
3.  Many  new  Chinatown  voters 
registered  as  Democrat  and  voted  the 
straight  democratic  ticket. 

Continued  on  Page  3 


Looking  up  Washington  St-  on  Election  Day.  Photo! CA 


Chinatown  Says  No  to  Washington  St.  Change 


The  Chinatown  communtiy  recently 
spoke  out  against  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
,  Transportation  Authority’s  (MBTA)  plan 
to  create  two-way  traffic  lanes  on 
Washington  St.  as  part  of  the  Orange 
Line  extension  plan.  William  Moy,  of  the 
Chinatown/South  Cove  Neighborhood 
Council  (CNC)  said  the  community  op¬ 
poses  the  idea  because  it  would  create 
more  traffic  in  the  highly  populated  Quin¬ 
cy  School,  Quincy  Towers  and  South 
Cove  Community  Health  Center  areas. 
“We  stand  opposed  until  the  community 


has  in-put  into  the  project.  Chinatown 
was  not  consulted.” 

Moy  added  that  the  community  is 
already  working  with  the  state  depart¬ 
ment  of  traffic  and  the  Central  Artery 
team  to  revise  plans  for  the  Marginal 
Road  exit  ramp  because  of  projected  traf¬ 
fic  congestion  it  would  create,  one  block 
from  Washington  St.  Chinatown  objects 
to  the  Washington  St.  widening  on  the 
same  grounds  it  will  not  endorse  the 
Marginal  Road  exit:  more  traffic  would 
ruin  air  quality,  and  imperil  the  lives  of 


children  and  residents. 

Over  fifty  citizens,  MBTA  officials  and 
members  of  community  groups  attended 
the  late  afternoon  public  hearing  last  Fri¬ 
day  with  the  state  office  of  environmen¬ 
tal  affairs.  Bob  Terrill  of  the  Washington 
Street  Corridor  Coalition  echoed  Moy’s 
remarks  by  stating  that  the  Coalition  ad¬ 
vocates  for  keeping  Washington  St.  a 
public  transporation  thru-way.  Terrill 
said  that  in  the  1970s,  to  win  the  com¬ 
munity’s  support  of  an  underground 
Orange  Line,  the  MBTA  had  promised  to 


build  equal  or  better  service  between 
Dudley  Square  and  downtown.  “Why 
dedicate  Washington  St.  to  auto  traffic? 
We  don’t  want  an  arterial  or  highway 
street  linked  to  the  Central  Artery. 
Washington  Street  has  always  been  . 
dedicated  to  public  transit,”  said  Terrill. 

During  the  meeting,  MBTA  planners 
highlighted  features  of  the  project.  The 
MBTA  is  pushing  for  the  use  of  trolley 
buses  along  Washington  Ave.,  similar  to 
the  ones  used  in  Cambridge  and  Water- 

Continued  on  Page  3 


Bette  Boo  Lord  on  the  jacket  of  her  newest  book.  Legacies:  A 
Chinese  Mosaic  published  by  Alfred  A.  Knopf. 


Bette  Bao  Lord:  Both  sexes 
unequal  in  China 


by  Melinda  Sarafa  Kyle 

In  a  talk  entitled  “Great 
Walls:  Stories  of  Chinese 
Women  Opening  Doors,”  Bette 
Bao  Lord  discussed  barriers  to 
freedom  and  choice  faced  by 
women  as  well  as  men  in  con¬ 
temporary  China.  Lord 
delivered  the  annual  Rothschild 
Lecture  to  an  audience  of  nearly 
300  at  Radcliffe  College  on 
Nov.  1. 

A  gifted  storyteller,  Lord  is 
the  best-selling  author  of 
Legacies:  A  Chinese  Mosaic  and 
Spring  Moon.  The  wife  of 
former  United  States  am¬ 
bassador  to  China,  Winston 
Lord,  she  served  as  a  consultant 
to  CBS  during  the  spring  1989 
demonstrations  in  Tiananmen 
Square. 

Lord  assured  her  listeners  that 
the  new  China  born  that 
tumulutuous  spring  is  by  no 


means  dead.  The  brutal  govern¬ 
ment  crackdown  has  but  tem¬ 
porarily  silenced  its  people,  for¬ 
cing  them  to  retreat  behind  the 
masks  that  the  Chinese  must  ‘  ‘all 
too  often”  wear. 

For  women  in  China,  the 
“iron  mask”  of  obedience  has 
long  limited  choice  both  in  and 
out  of  the  home.  Lord  described 
the  bound  feet,  blind  marriages, 
pressure  to  produce  sons,  and 
very  limited  access  to  education 
traditionally  experienced  by 
Chinese  women,  “who  were 
praised  for  not  being  seen  or 
heard.” 

Stories  of  women  without 
masks,  who  defied  conventions, 
engaged  Lord’s  audience.  Lord 
recounted  the  perilous  months  in 
hiding,  the  personal  battles  of 
Chai  Ling  and  Wang  Chau-hua, 
women  who  dared  take  leader¬ 
ship  roles  during  the  Tiananmen 


student  demonstration.  Both 
were  among  the  21  student 
leaders  on  the  government’s 
most  wanted  list. 

Chu  Jing  was  an  earlier  role 
model  for  women  seeking 
greater  choices  in  life.  Excelling 
at  swordsmanship  and 
horsemanship,  Chu  Jing  ven¬ 
tured  far  beyond  the  traditional 
limits  to  women’s  roles  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century.  Lord 
described  Chu  Jing’s  defiance  of 
arranged  marriage,  and  how  she 
left  her  family  to  study  in  Japan. 
There  she  took  up  the 
Republican  cause  of  overthrow¬ 
ing  the  Manchu  dynasty  and  the 
feminist  cause  of  “liberating 
minds  from  oppressive  or¬ 
thodoxy.” 

Chu  Jing  founded  a  school  for 
girls  in  China,  and  in  1907 
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70  Protest  Japan’s  Action 
Against  Chinese  Islands 


■afefe. 


Protestors  meeting  at  South  Station 

Last  Sunday,  70  New  England 
area  Chinese  protested  Japan’s 
recent  military  occupation  of 
Diao-yu-tai  islands,  located  bet¬ 
ween  China  and  Japan.  The 
group  gathered  in  front  of  South 
Station  in  the  morning  and 
decried  what  they  called  a 
“Japanese  invasion  of  Chinese 
territory”  as  they  carried  their 
protest  through  Chinatown. 

The  demonstration  was 
organized  by  the  Committee  of 
New  England  Overseas  Chinese 
for  Defending  Daio-yu-tai  Isle, 
which  claims  that  the  Japanese 
military  has  been  surrounding 
the  islands  with  at  least  twelve 
coast  guard  vessels,  and 
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threatening  to  use  military  force 
against  Chinese  civilians.  In  a 
statement,  The  group  asks  the 
Japanese  government  to  “  im¬ 
mediately  stop  its  aggression  and 
advances  toward  Diao-yu-tai 
islands;  publicly  recognize  the 
Dia-yu-tai  islands  as  in¬ 
disputable  Chinese  territories; 
and  honestly  face  up  to  the 
criminal  acts  it  committed  dur¬ 
ing  World  War  n.” 

The  island  group  is  composed 
of  8  islets,  102  nautical  miles  off 
the  shores  of  Taiwan.  In  1968,  a 
survey  by  the  Japanese  govern¬ 
ment  found  a  possible  rich  supp¬ 
ly  of  oil  near  the  islands. 

Taiwan  officials  stated  they 


Manager, 

Quality  Assurance/ 
Quality  Control 


This  challenging  position  in  the  Au¬ 
thority's  Program  Management  Division  de¬ 
mands  a  professional  engineer  to  manage 
the  design  and  construction  of  a  Quality  As¬ 
surance  Program  as  part  of  the  Boston  Har¬ 
bor  clean-up. 

The  selected  candidate  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  supervise  the  work  of  professional 
engineering  and  management  consultants, 
direct  value  engineering  programs  and 
manage  the  construction  Quality  Assur¬ 
ance/Quality  Control  training  programs. 

Candidate  should  possess  a  Bache¬ 
lor's  degree  in  civil,  sanitary  or  environ¬ 
mental  engineering,  7-9  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  design  and  construction  quality  as¬ 
surance/quality  control  and  1  year  of  expe¬ 
rience  in  CADD  design.  P.E.  license  and 
value  engineering  experience  are  desirable. 

Please  send  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  thq  Human  Resources  De¬ 
partment,  Massachusetts  Water  Resources 
Authority,  Charlestown  Navy  Yard,  100  First 
Avenue,  Boston,  MA  02129. 


MASSACHUSETTS  WATER 
RESOURCES  AUTHORITY 


AN  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY/ AFFIRMATIVE  ACTION  EMPLOYER 


hoped  the  long-standing  dispute 
over  the  islands  could  be  settled 
diplomatically.  The  troubles 
reach  as  far  back  as  1895  when 
the-Qing  government  had  to  cede 
both  Taiwan  and  Diao-yu-tai  to 
Japan  after  the  Sino-Japanese 
War.  After  World  War  n,  when 
Taiwan  was  returned  to.  the 
Republic  of  China,  the  Tokyo 
government  claimed  the  islands 
were  not  part  of  Taiwan,  as  they 
had  accepted  before,  but  part  of 
Okinawa,  which  the  United 
States  returned  to  Japanese 
.  sovereignty  in  1972. 

In  1978,  a  Japanese  right- 
wing  group  built  a  lighthouse  on 
.  Diao-yu-tai.  On  Oct.  21, 
Taiwan  claims  the  Japanese 
government  sent  naval  vessels  to 
block  Chinese  citizens  from  car¬ 
rying  a  Taiwan  Area  Games 
Torch  to  the  uninhabited  islands. 
On  Oct.  22,  Taiwan  Premier 
Hau  Pei-tsun  issued  an  8-point 
statement  on  Taiwan’s  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  naval  block,  and  rein¬ 
forced  Taiwan’s  sovereignty  of 
the  Diao-yu-tai  islands. 

Zhao  Xixin,  minister  from  of 
the  Embassy  of  the  People’s 
Republic  of  China  said  his  coun¬ 
try  has  expressed  an  official  pro- 
•test  of  the  action  to  the  Japanese 
government. 
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Leadership  Day  for 
Quincy  Chinese 


The  Chinese  community  of 
Quincy  will  meet  on  Dec.  8i  for  a 
bilingual  leadership  training  day 
at  the  N.  Quincy  High  School.  • 
Sponsored  by  the  Norfolk  Coun¬ 
ty  District  Attorney’s  Office, 
Quincy’s  Bridge  Committee,  the 
North  Quincy  High  School 
Asian  American  Club  and  the 
Student  Alliance  Against 
Racism,  the  leadership  day  will 
feature  workshops  on  how 
Chinese  Americans  can  become 
more  involved  with  their  schools 
and  government-.  > 

Although  groups  have  spon¬ 
sored  similar  workshops  in  the 
past,  said  Betty  Yau,  one  of  the 
project’s  organizers,  this  will  be 
the, first  one  conducted  in  both 
Cantonese  and  English.  The 
training  day  targets  Cantonese¬ 
speaking  immigrants  who  have 
moved  to  Quincy  within  the  last 
five  years  and  want  to  know 
more  about  how  the  American 
educational  and  political  systems 
work.  Project  organizers  are 
providing  translation  into  Can¬ 
tonese  and  participants  are  en¬ 
couraged  to  speak  their  prefer¬ 
red  language  during  discussion 
groups.  The  purpose  of  the 
training  day,  said  Yau,  is  to 
“help  Chinese  Americans'  to 
assimilate  into  American  culture 
without  a  loss  of  identity.” 

The  day  will  begin  with  open¬ 
ing  remarks  from  William  D. 


Delahunt,  Norfolk  County 
District  Attorney.  Mid-morning, 
the  audience  will  hear  a  panel 
discussion  titled  “Empower¬ 
ment  of  Chinese  Americans,” 
with  Dan  Lam,  former  director 
of  the  Office  for  Refugee  and 
Immigrants,  Peter  Chan,  branch 
chief,  of  the  Office  for  Civil 
Rights,  U.S.  Dept,  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  and 
Suzanne  Lee,  chairperson  of  the 
Chinese  Progressive  Associa¬ 
tion.  In  the  afternoon,  par¬ 
ticipants  can  sign  up  for  one  of 
the  following  workshops:  “How 
can  we  make  city,  town,  or 
county  government  work  for 
us?”;  “Impact  of  Demographic 
Change”;  “Bilingual  Education 
in  Norfolk  Public  Schools.” 

The  Leadership  Day  expects 
to  draw  Asian  participants  from 
Quincy,  Randolph,  Braintree 
and  Brookline.  Organizers  hope 
the  day  will  be  a  kick-off  for 
future  workshops.  About  sixty 
people  are  expected  to  come, 
although  space  is  limited.  Yau 
advises  those  interested  in  atten¬ 
ding  to  call  the  Norfolk 'District 
Attorney’s  Office  at  472-2515 
by  Nov.  23.  You  can  also  write: 
Norfolk  County  DA’s  Office 
10  Granite  St.,  Quincy,  Ma. 
02169 

Attention:  Civil  Rights  Unit 

When  writing,  note  which 
workshop  you  would  like  to  at¬ 
tend. 


FOR  SALE 

HAZEL  PARKS  ESTATES 
IN  DORCHESTER 

ANEW  RESIDENTIAL  COMMUNITY 

48  NEW  AFFORDABLE  HOUSES 
$85,000  to  99,300 

Two  and  three  bedroom  duplex 
semi-detached  single  family  homes 
Occupancy :  Spring,  1991 


Features: 

*  Living  room,  full  Dining  room,  Kitchen,  2 
fully  tiled  Bathroom 

'  Deck  &  Private  Bath  for  Master  Bedroom 

*  Private  Entrance 

*  Private  Driveway  for  1  or  2  cars 

*  Front,  Side  and  Back  Yards 

*  Wall  to  Wall  Carpeting 

Location: 

Franklin  Field  South,  Blue  Hill  Ave 
Morton  Street  Area, 

Near  The  New  Morton  Street  Police 
Station,  Near  Franklin  Park  and 
Franklin  Park  Zoo,  Easy  access  to 
public  transportation 


All  buyers  must  meet  guidelines  for  lottery  eligibility 
Applications  available  now 

For  more  information:  Please  contact  our  Marketing  Agent: 
Walter  Little  Associates 

460  Blue  Hill  avenue,  Grove  Hall,  MA  02121 
(617)  427-3433  or  451-3688 
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Continued’ from  Page  1  * 

William  Weld  may  have  been  more 
open  to  Asian  concerns,  yet  his  victory 
should  not  be  read  as  a  full  endorsement 
of  conservative  Republican  views.  Both 
Republican,  Democrat,  and  Independent 
Asians  are  united  in  their  concerns  for  af¬ 
fordable  housing,  bilingual  education  and 
more  English  education  fo£  the  im¬ 
migrants  who  live  in  Boston.  Everyone 
agrees  that  we  need  to  solve  problems 
with  our  over-loaded  state  bureaucracies 
without  denying  services  to  those  who 
need  them.  In  the  end,  if  Weld  wants  to 
sustain  the  Asian  vb.te,  he  lyill  have  to  . 
keep  promises  he  made  to  the  community 
at -a  Chinatown  fundraiser  to  support  ef¬ 
forts  in  these  areas. 

How  can  he  .  do  it?  As  the  first 
Republican  governor  to  be  elected  in 
decades  in  a  state  where  the  majority  . 
votes  ’democratic,  he  will  have  to  work 
with  diverse  opinions.  The  governor-  • 
elect  seems  to  be  listening  when  Chinese 
immigrants  tell  him  about  their  worries 
over  jobs  and  education,  but  he  has  a  lot 
yet  to  learn.  * 

As  one  example,  Weld’s  .view  that 
human  service  programs  should  be  fund¬ 
ed  on  the  basis  of  a  “means  test”  needs 
more  scrutiny.  Although  no.  one  is  quite 
sure  yet  exactly  what  the  Governor-elect 
means  by  the  “means. test,”  human  ser¬ 
vice  providers  have  had  experience  with 
its  close  relative,  “performance-based” 
funding,  that  is,  reimbursement  based 
on  the  number  -of  clients  placed  in  ap¬ 
proved  categories  such  as  higher  educa¬ 
tion,  jobs,  or  training  programs. 
Counselors,  teachers,  and  program  ad¬ 
ministrators  will  claim  that  programs  bas- . 
ed  soley  on  “performance-based” 
criteria  don’t  do  service  but  damage.  Pro¬ 
viders  who  deliver  services  to  single 
mothers,  unemployed  immigrants,  or 
homeless  children  must  have  flexibility  in 
determining  the  best  mode  of  action  for 
their  clients.  A  teen-age  mother  should 
not  have  to  be  moved  into  an  education 
program  that  doesn’t  fit  her  needs  in 
order  to  fulfill  some  bureaucratic  perfor¬ 
mance  standard.  Likewise,  an  immigrant 
who  just  began  a  course- in  basic  English 
shouldn’t  be  pushed  into  studying  clerical 
skills  in  order  to  continue  learning 
English.  , 

Human  service  providers  have  years  of 
experience  in  how  to  make  do  with  very 
little.  Weld  would  be  wise  to  consult  this 
fiscally  competent  and  compassionate 
group  when  it  comes  time  to  make  budget 
cutting  decisions  again.  Weld  can’t  ge¬ 
nuinely  use  the  argument  of  fiscal  chaos 
to  support  the  “performance-based” 
idea:  in  a  Suffolk  University  study,  sup¬ 
ported  in  part  by  Republican  Ray  Shamie, 
and  conducted  to  analyze  how  to  privatize 
human  services,  observers  had  to  con¬ 
cede  that  the  Massachusetts  system  is  one 
of  the  most  cost-efficient  in  the  country. 

In  the  future,  much  work  remains  to  be 
done.  If  John  Silber  truly  believes  in  the 
ideas  he  expressed  during  his  campaign, 
he  can  get  to  work  in  the  vineyards  where 
activists  have  been  pushing  pre-school 
education  and  prison  education  for  years. 
Coalition  building,  outreach  and  public 
education,  the  old  stand-bys  of  grassroots 
politics  seemed  to  have  energized  a  whole 
state  of  voters.  On  that  momentum, 
neighborhoods  such  as  Chinatown  can 
send  the  message  to  Governor  Weld  that 
people  need  homes  to  live  in,  jobs,  and 
decent  schooling.  This  year’s  new  voters 
should  be  heartened  that  in  this  election, 
the  big  guys  didn’t  win.  They  did. 
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town.  Like  those  buses,  they  have  rubber 
tires  and  run  on  overhead  electric  power. 
The  trolley  buses  can  enter  the  subway, 
and  will  be  accessible  to  mobility- 


impaired  riders. 

•  -The  new  buses  can  carry  up  to  90 
passengers,  and  will'  be  built  with  a  , 
“hinge  in  the' middle,  making  turns  easier 
to  negotiate.  The  MBTA  expects  to  serve 
up.  to  10,000  perday.  During  rush  hour, 
buses  will  run  every  four  minutes. 

In  the  proposed  MBTA- plan,  trolley 
buses  will  run-  from  Dudley  Square,  with 
twelve  stops  along  the  way,  make  a  loop 
at  Lafayette  Place  mall  and  return  down 
Washington  Street  again.  Free  transfers 
will  be. available  for  red,  green,  and 
orange  line  riders. 

Construction  is  planned  to  start  in 
1991;  service  begins  in  1993-  In  addition 
to  reconstructing  Washington  St.  for  the 
trolley  service,  the  MBTA  plans  to  ex¬ 
pand  the  service  in  the  future  by  running 
trolley  buses  into  a  station  under  the 
Green  Line  at  Boylston  Station  as  part  of 
a  new  service  to  the  South  Boston  piers 
area.  If  this  service  •  is  implemented, 
trolley  buses  from  Dudley  square  would 
enter  a  new  station  under  Boylston  on  the 
Green  line  instead  of  continuing 
downtown.  They  would  move  on  to  South 
Station  and  the  World  Trade  Center  and 
the  Boston  Marine  Industrial  Park  in  a 
new  tunnel. 

•  Design  of  trolley  bus  service  and  street 
will  begin  after  the  approval  by  the  state’s 
office  of  environmental  affairs.  Public 
comment  on  the.projectcan  be  sent  to  by 
Nov.  19  to:  Secretary  of  Environmental 
Affairs,  100  Cambridge  St".,.  20th  Floor, 
Boston,.  Ma.  02202,  attn.:  MEPA  Unit 
File  Number  8464. 
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helped  to  instigate  an  armed 
uprising  against  the  Manchus. 
She  was  arrested  and  executed.  V 
According  to  Lord,  “Chu  Jing 
died  a  fraitor  but  lives  ,  in  the 
hearts  of  all  Chinese  as  a  revolu¬ 
tionary.” 

Lord’  also  shared  the  personal 
story  of  her  own  grandmother, 
’an  ardent  admirer  of  Chu  Jing. 
After  years  of  -  marriage  she 
walked  out  on  Lord’s  grand¬ 
father  when  he  announced,  after 
only  daughters  had  been’ bom, 
his'  intention  to  take  a  second ' 
wife.  At  that  time,  such  a 
divorce  was  “unforgivable”; 
the  family  henceforth  rarely 
spoke  of  Lordls  grandmother. 
Lord  had  assumed  her  grand¬ 
mother  died  at  a  very  young  age. 

Lord  recognized  increased 
equality  between  the  sexes  under 
the  Communists.  For  example, 
women  and  men  both  now  enjoy 
access  to  education,  the  right  to 
marry  and  divorce,  arid  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  workforce. 

Inequities  persist,  however. 
According  to  Lord,  70  percent 
of  .  the  230  million  illiterates  in 


China  are  female.  She_noted  tnat 
while  women  are  represented  in 
every. line  of  work,  men  over¬ 
whelm  them  ip  positions  that  of¬ 
fer  the  greatest  rewards.  Indeed, 
not  one  woman  can  be  counted 
among  today’s  top'  leadership. 
Lord  further  stated  that  a  1982 
census  counted  30  million  more 
males  »than  females  in-  China. 
“This  number  mocks  the  laws  of 
nature  and  raises  ominous  ques-- 
tions.” 

Despite  such  inequities,  Lord 
asserted  that  Chinese  of  both 
sexes  continue  to  feel -equally 
powerless  under  the  present 
system  of  rule.  She  noted  that 
for  this-  reason  neither  Chai  Lihg 
nor  Wang  Chua-hua  ever  .in¬ 
voked  gender  during  the 
demonstrations  for  democracy. 

“All  Chinese  yearn  for  more 
choices—  more  meaningful 
employment,  more  pay  and 
say,”  stated  Lord.  “But  so  long 
as  the  system  is  closed  to  talent 
and  ideas,  both  sexes  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  victims.  In  China  to¬ 
day,  human  rights  must  come 
before  women’s  rights.” 

(. Melinda  Sarafa  Kyle  writes  fre¬ 
quently  for  Sampan. ) 


Bette  Bao  Lord  herself  was 
born  in  Shanghai  and  moved  to 
the  United ‘States  at  age  8.  She 
entered  public  school  in 
Brooklyn  the  day  after  her  ar¬ 
rival,  despite  a  lack  of  familiari¬ 
ty  with  the  English  language. 
Recounting  her  early  immigrant 
experience.  Lord  confessed, 
“Even  now,  I  shudder  to  think  * 
that  every  morning,  at  P.S.  No. 


8  in  Brooklyn,  I  stood  up  to 
shout:  I  pledge  a  lesson,  to  the 
frog  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  to  the  wee  pup¬ 
pets,  for  witches  hands,  one 
Asian,  in  the  vestibule,  with  lit¬ 
tle  tea,  and  just  rice,  for  all.” 

Lord  .graduated  from  Tufts 
University  in  1959,  and  later 
earned  a  master’s  degree  from 
the  University’s  Fletcher  School 
of  Law  and  Diplomacy. 
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Brookline  Schools  Welcome  Diversity 


by  Gerald  Heng 

How  has  Brookline,  Mass., 
USA  (or  the  Muddy  River 
Hamlet  as  it  was  known  in  1638) 
fulfilled  the  ideals  of  this  coun¬ 
try  to  offer  equal  opportunity  for 
all  of  its  citizens,  no  matter  what 
their  skin  color,  gender,  or  na¬ 
tional  origin? 

The  Brookline  school  system 
carries  on  a  profound  legacy 
rooted  in  our  Declaration  of  In¬ 
dependence,  our  Bill  of  Rights, 
and  our  civil  rights  guaranteed 
by  the  13th,  14th  and  15th  am- 
mendments.  Yet  as  easy  as  it 
may  be  to  confer  theoretical 
rights  since  the  Emancipation 
Declaration,  it  is  another  matter 
to  fill  such  rights  with  content 
and  meaning.  It  wasn’t  until  the 
Brown  vs.  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  decision  of  the  US  Supreme 
Court  in  1954,  in  furtherance  of 
the  enlarged  franchise  of  civil 
rights,  that  the  practice  of 
separate  but  equal  facilities  was 
put  to  rest.  The  US  Supreme 
Court,  however,  left  the  micro- 
management  of  desgregation 
and  integration  to  the  local 
school  authorities.  Many 
schools,  including  the  Boston 
school  system,  could  not  meet 
the  challenge  without  court  in¬ 
tervention.  The  Brookline 
school  system,  however, 
welcomed  the  opportunity  to 
develop  a  multi-cultural  cur¬ 
riculum  that  celebrates  and 
strengthens  our  nation’s  grow¬ 
ing  diversity. 

A  brief  look  at  the  numbers 
tells  one  side  of  Brookline’s 
story:  Between  5000  to  6000 
pupils  attend  the  Brookline 
schools,  9  percent  to  13  percent 
of  Asian-Pacific  heritage.  The 
tax  dollar  per  pupil  is  about 
$3000;  the  teacher  to  student 
ratio,  a  small  1  to  14.  Almost  80 
percent  of  Brookline  High 
graduates  go  on  to  college,  and 
of  these,  the  Asian  Pacific  group 
exceeds  its  own  quota  of  13  per¬ 
cent  and  do  particularly  well  in 
math  and  science. 

If  family  income  level  is  any 
measure  of  educational  success, 
the  average  Brookline  child 
whose  parents  earn  $20,000 
does  just  as  well  academically  as 
his  more  wealthy  Newton  and 
Weston  neighbors  who  take 
home  $40,000  and  $60,000 
respectively.  Brookline  high 
school  seniors’  SAT  scores  and 
the  verbal  and  math  scores  of 
sixth  and  seventh  graders  equal¬ 
ed  those  of  Newton  and  Weston, 
which  rank  at  the  top  at  the  state 
level,  and  within  the  top  ten  na¬ 
tionally. 

Another  side  to  the  story  is 
Brookline’s  investment  in 
education.  Kathleen  Ames, 
Chairwoman  of  Brookline’s 
elected  School  Committee, 
brags  that  no  one  graduated 
from  the  Brookline  schools 
without  being  able  to  read  or 
write  according  to  the  highest 
standards. 

The  safe  tranquility  of  the 
tree-lined  streets '  of  the 
neighborhood  exudes  an  am¬ 
bience  of  gentility  for  all 
seasons,  symptomatic  of  quiet 
resolve  and  amazing  grace  under 
pressure.  Brookline  is  an  in¬ 
tegrated  neighborhood  with  a 
cultural  diversity  that  defies 


definition;  indeed,  children’s 
parents  represent  national  and 
racial  origins  of  the  five  big 
power  member  of  the  Security 
Council  in  the  United  Nations. 
And  the  town  shares  its 
resources  with  its  neighbor, 
Boston,  as  a  participant  in  the 
METCO  program  which  pro¬ 
vides  Boston  inner-city  youth 
with  a  chance  to  attend 
Brookline  schools  at  either  the 
primary  or  secondary  level. 

The  Troika  of  Curriculum 
Development 

Because  the  Supreme  Court 
does  not  enforce  by  micro- 
management,  a  city’s  School 
Committee,  either  elected  or  ap¬ 
pointed,  has  fair  latitude  in 
overseeing  decisions  that  best 
achieve  excellence  in  learning  at 
culturally  integrated  schools. 
Curriculum  development  in  the 
Brookline  school  system,  as  the 
content  component  of  integra¬ 
tion,  has  become  a  fine  art  of 
acrobatic  balance  and  judgment, 
with  democratic  principles  built 
in  the  final  process. 

The  system-wide  process  for 
reform  initiation  consists  of  1. 
Headmaster  and  curriculum 
coordinator  of  the  school  in 
question  (executory  implementa¬ 
tion);  2.  The  superintendent  and 
assistant  for  curriculum  (expert 
forum);  3.  The  elected  body  of 
the  school  committee 
(democratic  forum). 

Changes  and  reforms  may  be 
initiated  from  any  of  the  three, 
including  community  groups, 
such  as  Citizens  In-put  Commit¬ 
tee,  the  Parent-Teacher  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  Community  Interest 
Special  Constituency  Group. 
Many  times,  however,  teachers 
initiate  ideas  for  change.  Upon 
approval  by  the  headmaster  and 
his/her  curriculum  coordinator, 
the  matter  for  change  is  brought 
before  the  expert  forum  of  the 


superintendent  and  staff  who 
call  on  resources  or  con¬ 
sultants  as  needed  to  deal  with 
the  suggested  reform.  The 
superintendent  has  overall  fiscal 
responsibility  for  consultants,  as 


well  as  providing  necessary 
training  and  feedback.  During  a 
review  and  approval  stage,  all 
interested  parties  can  provide  in¬ 
put  before  the  plan  goes  to  the 
superintendent.  The  superinten¬ 
dent  then  makes  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  report  to  the  elected  School 
Committee,  which  is  the  final 
decision  making  body  for  new 
ideas  on  methodology  and  cur¬ 
riculum. 

The  elected  School  Committe, 
with  its  powers  of  advice,  con¬ 
sent,  and  approval,  may  appoint 
by  delegation  any  special  com¬ 
mittee  of  public  meetings  for  air¬ 
ing  recommendations.  The  ex¬ 
pertise  of  the  superintendent  on 
curriculum  necessarily  means 
that  his  job  is  to  resolve  remain¬ 
ing  concerns  which  come  out  of 
public  meetings.  The 
superintendent  will  inform,  ad¬ 
vise,  and  resolve  any  such  con¬ 
cerns  with  the  School  Commit¬ 
tee.  The  time  frame  from  initia¬ 
tion  to  implementation  of  course 
changes  takes  about  three  years. 

Those  experienced  with  this 
process  will  notice  that  it  is  a 
fascinating  microcosm  of 
universal  consensual  democratic 
governance  of  people  and 
materials  at  work.  When  asked 


what  the  objective  is  of  cur¬ 
riculum  development,  Chair¬ 
woman  Kathleen  Ames  stated, 
“each  content  area  reflects  the 
concrete  expression  of 
philosophy  developed  and  ap¬ 


proved  by  the  School  Commit¬ 
tee,  now  largely  decided  by 
positive  law  of  which  Brown  is  a 
landmark!’’ 

Secondly,  as  a  matter  of  ruling 

principle,  she  added,  “the  cur¬ 
riculum  fits  logically, 
developmentally  and  intellec¬ 
tually  within  a  kindergarten  to 
grade  12  sequence.”  The  School 
Committee  supports  the  idea 
made  evident  by  the  Brown  deci¬ 
sion  that  pupils  are  unique  in¬ 
dividuals  who  enrich  the  na¬ 
tional  tapestry  with  rather  dif¬ 
ferent  yet  sustaining  threads  of 
ancient  and  modem  cultural 
traditions.  Far  from  being  clones 
of  the  majority,  many  have 
graduated  to  be  practical  think¬ 
ing  individuals  with  working 
skills  and  educated  minds  that  fit 
nicely  into  any  workforce,  pro¬ 
fessional  firm,  or  service.  On 
the  flipside,  the  majority  can 
take  this  integrated  curriculum 
as  a  broadening  view  as  they 
consider  some  of  the  high  and 
low  points  of  Asian  Afro- 
American,  European  and 


Hispanic  civilizations.  Inter- 
cultural  cooperation  is  alive! 

The  Contents  of  Diversity: 
Contents  of  Character 

In  Brookline,  it  is  not :  trite  to 
report  that  potential  graduates 
are  not  judged  by  the  color  of 
their  skin,  race,  or  national 
origin,  but  by  the  contents  of 
their  character,  minds,  and 
perhaps  mighty  generous  hearts. 
For  Asian- American  kids,  with 
limited  English  speaking  and 
writing  ability,  the  anchoring 
process  of  learning  starts  with 
English  as  a  Second  Language  at 
varying  degrees  of  attainment. 
Bilingual  instruction  and  tutor¬ 
ing  are  offered  in  Chinese, 
Hebrew,  Russian  and  Spanish. 
There  is  no  delay  in  promoting 
pupils  to  regular  classes  as  soon 
as  their  competency  in  English 
has  been  established.  From 
grade  7  on,  foreign  languages 
other  than  English  are  begun  as  a 
requirement  for  high  school 
graduation.  Four  years  of  study 
is  the  minimum  requirement. 
Here  Asians  tre  not  restricted 
from  picking  up  a  European 
language,  and  Americans  can 
learn  Chinese,  French,  German, 
Latin  or  Spanish.  In  social 
studies,  the  curriculum  is  not 
confined  to  the  borders  of  the 
United  States,  but  includes  non- 
European  world  cultural  values 
and  traditions,  both  modem  and 
ancient.  Pupils  are  given  choices 
to  fit  their  interests.  If  desired, 
the  study  can  incorporate  a  legal 
education  program,  with  field 
experience.  Business  education 
forms  part  of  the  career- 
occupation  education  with  a 
practical  emphasis  on  post-high 
school  careers.  Because  the  ma- 
Continued  on  Page  5 
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•  Are  you  a  young,  aggressive  producer  in  the  industrial  Sales  Field? 

•  Are  you  at  or  near  the  top,  but  blocked  from  advancement  and 
income  improvement  in  your  present  position? 

•  do  you  want  more  recognition  and  opportunity  for  advancement? 

•  Are  you  tired  of  not  having  your  own  ideas  realized  and  desire  the 
independence  that  being  a  member  of  our  sales  team  would  afford? 

•  Do  you  want  high  income  and  the  security,  stability  and  strength  of  a 
Multinational  company? 
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been  established  for  106  years,  yet  even  today  we  are  the  number  one 
growth  company  in  our  industry. 
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FOR  THE  RIGHT  PERSON 

You  will  be  given  the  opportunity  to  work  as  a  Field  Sales  Manager  or 
product  Manager  in  one  or  more  Asiatic  locations  with  the  ultimate 
goal  of  being  promoted  to  senior  Manager  with  substantial  income 
and  responsibilities  in  a  developed  territory  in  a  key  Asiatic  location. 
Continuous  training  will  be  given  to  successful  applicants  to  reach  this 
objective 

Candidates  must  be  intelligent,  aggressive  and  determined  to  earn  a 
higher  income  and  be  willing  to  relocate  and  travel.  Foreign  language 
skills  are  decidedly  an  asset.  We're  especially  looking  for  Chinese 
(Mandarin)  and  other  Asiatic  languages. 

Mechanical  or  Chemical  Engineering  skills  or  experience,  or  field 
services  experience  desirable. 


OVER  100  YEARS  OF  WORLD  WIDE  SERVICE 


Middlesex  industrial  Park 
Stoneham,  MA  02180-2999 

Why  not  telephone  us  in  stoneham,  Massachusetts  1617-438-7000)  any  time 
between  8:30  a.m.  -  6:00  p.m.  Monday,  November  19  or  Tuesday,  November 
20  and  ask  for  Robert  vanLangen. 
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Continued  from  Page  4 

jority  of  students  (80  percent) 
are  college-bound,  college  prep 
graduation  requirements  are  the 
standard  for  all,  including 
Asians.  The  college  prep  pro¬ 
gram  includes  the  following: 
Category  A-  English:  4  credits; 
foreign  languages-2  credits; 
math-3  credits;  science-2 
credits;  social  studies-2  credits; 
and  electives  (fine  arts,  etc.)-  3 
credits. 

The  mission  of  the  Brookline 
Schools  to  provide  a  strong 
foundation  for  college  is  ex¬ 
emplified  by  its  house-run  high 
school  system.  Its  curriculum 
and  methods  become  a  preview 
for  college  learning,  and  build  a 
solid  foundation  for  the  very 
best  these  youngsters  are  yet  to 
meet!  The  performance  of 
Brookline  graduates  at  univer¬ 
sities  everywhere  indicates  the 
success  of  curriculum  changes, 
developments,  and  reforms. 

Teacher  Selection:  Affir¬ 
mative  Action,  Civil  Rights 
Legislation 

Two  years  ago,  shortly  after 
the  victory  of  the  Republican 
party  at  die  Presidential  elec¬ 
tions,  some  Brookline  residents, 
using  familiar  imagery  of  earlier 
attacks  on  the  dandified  liberals 
of  the  Brookline-Cambridge 
boutique  nexus,  took  excep¬ 
tional  pains  in  criticizing  the 
School  Committee’s  agenda  in 
curriculum,  teacher  selection, 
and  retention.  In  short,  they  ac¬ 
cused  the  School  Committee  of 
pushing  a  left-wing  agenda  on 
school  children.  Any  elected 
body  must  grin  and  bear  it,  with 
hopefully,  an  amazing  grace 
under  pressure.  The  critics  in 
Brookline  sought  to  pass  an 
amendment  to  the  School’s 
regulations,  to  halt  what  they 
saw  as  a  proliferation  of  party 
politics  in  teaching,  hiring  and 
firing  of  teachers,  and  cur¬ 
riculum  development.  They 
claimed  they  wanted  to 
neutralize  left-leaning  liberal 
teachers  and  make  the  cur¬ 
riculum  more  mainstream  by 
providing  more  European 
history  courses.  Asian,  African 


American  and  Hispanic  social 
studies  electives  were  thought  to 
have  monopolized  the  depart¬ 
ment. 

Both  issues  were  defeated 
when  the  amendment  was 
thrown  out  by  democratic  vote 
after  fully  argued  deliberations. 
Because  most  teachers  have  their 
own  political  views,  to  fire  them 
on  the  rationale  that  they  are  too 
liberal  would  be  a  denial  of  free 
speech,  the  School  Committee 
concluded.  Furthermore,  Euro¬ 
pean  history  is  offered  at  the  ad¬ 
vanced  level  as  an  elective.  In 
any  case,  the  School  Committee 
does  not  micro- manage  the  ex¬ 
ecutory  functions  of  Headmaster 
and  teachers  on  a  routine  basis, 
nor  does  it  intervene  in  the 
basics  of  curriculum  develop¬ 
ment  overseen  by  the 
superintendent  and  assistant. 

School  Committee  member 
Terry  Kwan  who  likes  to  in¬ 
troduce  herself  as  a  “committee 
member  who  happens  to  be 
Asian,”  believes  that  affir¬ 
mative  action  policies  of  the 
Brookline  system  have  led  to  the 
creation  of  a  highly  integrated 
and  qualified  staff.  Professional 
skills,  qualifications,  and  a 
mastery  of  disciplines  are  the 
criteria  for  hiring  at  Brookline. 
According  to  Kwan,  who  lec¬ 
tures  at  Boston  University’s 
School  of  Education,  affirmative 
action  policies  should  include 
the  quota  system  as  a  guideline 
in  decisions  related  to  teacher 
hiring  or  college  admissions.  An 
affirmative  action  policy 
guarantees  that  in  a  population 
of  15  percent  Asians,  the  target 
of  hiring  is  about  15  percent,  yet 
shouldn’t  stop  at  that  figure 
when  there  are  qualified  Asians 

for  the  openings. 

Global  Economies,  Regional 
Trade  Blocks 

What  does  the  Brookline  ex¬ 
periment  have  to  offer  the 
world?  And  what  becomes  of 
education  in  the  context  of  free 
enterprise  competition  in  the 
new  age? 

As  we  await  the  21st  century, 
national  economies  worldwide 


are  inevitably  moving  towards 
the  following  regional  trade 
blocks:  1.  The  Eurpoean 
Economic  union  of  East  and 
West  1992,  2.  The  American 
bloc,  led  by  the  U.S.,  Canada, 
and  Mexico,  3.  The  Asia-Pacific 
bloc  led  by  Japan  (including 
Australia) 

To  compete  in  these  growing 
markets,  the  United  States  will 
need  a  citizenry  that 
understands,  respects,  and  has 
knowledge  of  world  cultures.  In 
1990,  that  knowledge  is  rare. 

Uniformity  of  manufacturing 
bases,  business  practices  and 
fast  media  marketing  have  con¬ 
tributed  towards  a  globalization 
of  the  great  multi-nationals, 
some  with  operating  budgets  in 
excess  of  developed  nations. 

From  its  military  defeats, 
Japan  has  learned  that  life  goes 
on.  Out  of  the  ashes  of 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki,  a  new 
manufacturing  base  purely  for 
survival  and  later  for  profit  was 
put  in  place.  Japan  has  become  a 
new  marketing  sales  capital  that 
is  now  the  envy  of  the  world. 
They  are  marketing  products 
that  appeal  to  us--  our  fiscal  con¬ 
servatism,  and  our  emotions.  At 


schools  of  higher  learning  they 
learn  American  likes  and 
dislikes,  strengths  and 
vulnerablities,  then  apply  them 
to  hi-tech  marketing  stategies. 
Their  industrial  leaders  put  to 
use  their  learning  from  U.S. 
business  schools  such  as  the 
Harvard  School  of  Business. 
Yet,  unfortunately  today,  Japan 
says  no  to  our  products  when  in 
fact,  they  desperately  want  to 
say  yes. 

According  to  Terry  Kwan, 
Americans  have  been  resting  on 
their  laurels,  “what’s  not 
American  is  not  worth  having  or 
learning!”  she  mimics.  The  vic¬ 
torious  giant  at  war  has  become 
too  proud  to  take  in  lessons  pious¬ 
ly  taught  to  Japan,  South  Korea, 
Taiwan  and  Singapore.  The 
U.S.  complacently  ignores  lear¬ 
ning  non-Eurporean,  non- 
American  cultural  civilizations, 
ancient  or  modem.  “Who  are 
they?”  the  American  asks.  In 
short,  non-Americans  are  non¬ 
people,  even  though  traditions  of 
the  Far  East,  for  example,  go 
back  5000  years.  The  result  of 
this  attitude  is  that  Asian  nations 
are  saying  no  to  American 
goods,  and  the  trade  deficit  is 


large. 

Time  has  shown  that  the  “ug¬ 
ly  American”  strategy  in  trade 
or  other  enterprises  doesn’t 
work.  Happily,  Brookline  has 
crossed  the  frontier  by  fashion¬ 
ing  curricula  that  are  integrated 
in  content  and  application.  The 
system  has  shown  that  to  be  a 
great  American  does  not  mean  to 
be  a  clone  of  other  Americans; 
on  the  contrary,  cultural  diversi¬ 
ty  leads  to  moral  strength.  In  the 
ftiture,  this  moral  strength  will 
bloom  into  economic  stability. 
Future  great  Americans,  the 
youth  of  Brookline  schools,  will 
not  be  judged  by  the  color  of 
their  skin,  race,  or  national 
origin,  but  by  the  content  of 
their  character  and  the  generosi¬ 
ty  of  their  hearts.  Meanwhile, 
the  world  awaits  the  result  of 
this  20th  century  experiment  in 
multi-cultural  education. 


(Gerald  Heng  is  a  Brookline  tax 
attorney  who  writes  frequently 
for  Sampan.  His  feature  “A 
Touch  of  Guilded  Gold”  ap¬ 
peared  in  last  issue ’s  advertising 
feature  on  personal  finances.) 


Apartment  for  Rent 

St.  Joseph’s  Hall  at  Siena  Village 

One  bedroom  apartment  for  an  elderly,  handicapped  person.  Heating, 
air-conditioning.  Available  for  rent  to  eligible  participants  in  state  or 
federal  rental  assistance  programs  whose  certificates  are  valid  in  Water- 
town. 

Siena  Village  is  located  at  130  Lexington  Street  in  Watertown. 

All  interested,  eligible  certificate  holders  should  contact  Sister  Jean 
Bemey  at  924-6559.  Application  can  be  made  in  person  at  St.  Joseph’s 
Hall,  Monday  through  Friday,  9:00-1:00. 

Equal  Housing  Opportunity 


Commercial  Space 

1381  Square  feet  of  commercial  store 
front  space  available  at  Mass.  Pike 
Towers.  330  Tremont  Street  in  Boston. 
For  information,  call  Colleen  Moynihan 
at  426-6165. 


EASY  LIVING  —  Fairweather  Apartments 
Salem,  Peabody,  Beverly  &  Danvers  —  Elderly  Complex 
Studio  and  1  bedrooms  apts. 

Privately  owned  and  subsidized  building  .with  maintenance  staff 
available  24  hours/day.  Lcoated  in  convenient  location  on  busline, 
walking  distance  to  stores  and  on-site  parking.  For  further  details, 
please  call  Karen,  Monday— Friday  from  9  am  to  5  pm  or  leave 

message  at:  508-532-2798 


The  Massachusetts  Cultural  Council,  a  state  agen¬ 
cy,  is  seeking  candidates  for  positions  for  starting 
date  December  1,  1990. 


2  Program  Coordinators  will  assist  directors  to  counsel  applicants,  oversee 
and  implement  panel  process,  participate  in  planning,  persons  need  to  be 
organized,  self-directed,  committed  to  public-sector  arts  administration,  and 
willing  to  travel  extensively  in  state.  Salary  $24,400. 

Humanities  Coordinator:  Person  must  possess  advanced  training  in  a 
liberal  arts  discipline,  preferably  Folklore,  American  Studies,  History,  or 
Comparative  Lit.  Previous  experience  in  arts  or  humanities  organizations 
preferred. 

Community-based  Organizations  Coordinator:  Person  must  possess  ex¬ 
tensive  experience  with  community  arts  organizations  in  Massachusetts,  in¬ 
cluding  multi-racial,  multi-cultural  programs  outside  of  greater  Boston;  have 
background/familiarity  with  dance,  visual  arts,  theater,  humanities  and/or 
interpretive  sciences;  bi-lingual  skills  highly  desirable;  Bachelor  Degree  re¬ 
quired. 

Executive  Assistant  to  the  Executive  Director:  Person  must  be  energetic, 
personable,  detail-oriented,  with  strong  organizational  skills,  exemplary  ver¬ 
bal,  writing,  and  word-processing  skills,  ability  to  prioritize  duties  and 
manage  the  office  of  the  E.D.  Bachelor’s  degree  and  5-7  years  of  related  ex¬ 
perience  required.  Knowledge  of  the  Arts  preferred.  Salary  $25,000. 

2  Secretaries  for  Program  Divisions:  Persons  must  have  strong  writing, 
verbal,  and  word-processing  skills,  professional  phone  manner;  ability  to 
follow  instructions  accurately,  to  work  with  deadline  pressures  gracefully. 
Minimum  two  years  business  experience  and/or  degree  equivalent. 
Knowledge  of  the  arts  an  asset.  Salary  $18,200. 

Complete  job  descriptions  available  by  mail,  send  stamped,  self-addressed 
envelope.  Applicants  should  send  cover  letter  and  resume  to: 

Barbara  J.  Garvey,  Sr.  Director,  Operations, 
Massachusetts  Cultural  Council 
80  Boylston  St.  Boston  02116 

Deadline  for  applications  —  November  24,  1990 

MCC  is  committed  to  equality  of  opportunity  as  a  matter  of  law  and  as  a 
policy  of  affirmative  action;  it  encourages  applications  from  persons  of  color, 
persons  with  disabilities,  and  Vietnam-era  veterans. 
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David  Mura’s  Poetry  Links  Generations 


by  Carlton  Sagara 

After  We  Lost  Our  Way  is  the 
first  collection  of  poems  by 
third-generation  Japanese 
American  poet  David  Mura.  The 
poet  has  published  widely  in 
periodicals  such  as  The  Nation, 
The  New  Republic,  and  the  The 
American  Poetry  Review.  His 
essays  have  appeared  in  the  Par¬ 
tisan  Review  and  The  Threepen¬ 
ny  Reivew.  Heis  the  author  of  ,4 
Male  Grief:  Notes  on  Por¬ 
nography  and  Addiction.  Mura 
lives  in  St.  Paul.  Minnestota. 

A  theme  which  links  these 
poems  might  be  called  “reflec¬ 
tions  on  the  Asian  American  ex¬ 
perience,”  yet  many  of  the 
poems  do  not  deal  with  Asian 
Americans.  Some  of  them  mere¬ 
ly  acknowledge  that  the  poet  is 
not  white;  some  deal  with  the 
experience  of  Japanese 
Americans;  others  about  Asians 
may  have  some  bearing  on  the. 
experience  of  Asians  in  Atherica 
but  are  not  explicitly  about 
Asian  Americans. 

The  topic  of  a  particular  Mura 
poem  Joes  not  alone  constitute 
its  tlicr.  c.  His  approach  to  the 
material  of  history-,  memory, 
and  literary  influence  says 
something  for  the  Asian 
American  experience--  that  it  is 
not  static,  but  comprised  of 
many  individual  experiences 
which  are  very  different  from 
each  other.  Poems  as  wide  rang¬ 
ing-  as  “The  Hibakusha’s 
Letter,”  about  surviving  the 
atomic  bomb,-  or  “The 
Bookstore,”  about  the  male  ex¬ 
perience  of  pornography,  and 
his  long  section  devoted  to 
Italian  filmmaker  and  poet  Pier 
Paolo  Pasolini  reveal  Mura’s 
mix  of  interest  and  experience. 
How  Mura  explores  these 
themes,  wrestles  with  what  they 
mean  to  him  as  both  Asian  and 
American,  says  something  about 
how  a  third-generation  Japanese 
American  living  in  the  United 
States  deals  with  his  complex 
dual  legacy. 

As  Mura  shows  us,  Asian' 
Americans  do  not  exist  in  a 
vacuum,  but  must  negotiate  their 
lives  within  a  larger'  society. 
Within  this  context,  Asian 


Americans  are  treated  less  as  in¬ 
dividuals  than  as  a  group.  This 
political  aspect  of  the  Asian 
American-  experience  has  the 
result  of  defining  the  scope  of 
choice  and  freedom  for  in¬ 
dividuals. 

In  •  one  sense,  Asians  are 
Asians-in-a-group.  Isolated,  one 
Asian  is  a  curiosity.  Asians  in  a 
group  continue  to  define  a 
culture  which  even  subtly  is  not 
quite  that  of  mainstream 
America.  That  culture  consists 
of  social  relationships—  the  way, 
for  better  or  worse,  two  people 
treat  each  other  and  com¬ 
municate  with  each  other,  a  cer¬ 
tain  reciprocity.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  isolation,  an  Asian  may 
•  as  well  be  “American”  in 
speech,  in  manner,  in  dress,  in 
everything  but  appearance. 
There  is  a  strong  temptation  to 
take  this  course,  especially  in  a 
society  that  treats  you  as  an  out¬ 
sider  and  seldom  as  a  fellow 
citizen  on  your  own  terms.  • 

Mura’s  poems  explore  .these 
issues  directly  or-  obliquely. 
There  are  .poems  which  I  think 
of  as  clearly  political  in  the  con¬ 
ventional  sense,  poems  about 
South  Afria,  “The  One  Who 
Talks,  The  One  Who  Bums.” 
South  East  Asian  refugees. 
“The  Architects  Son,”  or  “Huy 
Nguyen:  Brothers,  Drowning 
Cries,”  or  American 
stereotypes  of  minorities,  “Song 
for  Uncle  Tom.  Tonto  and  Mr. 
Moto.” 

There  are  also  poems  which 
interpret  the  politics  of  everyday 
life,  the  micro-society  that  can 
color  one’s  relation  to  the  world. 

-  In  “Grandfather-in-Law.” 
Mura  speaks  of  racism  and  sex¬ 
ism  within  oourtship  and  family, 
and  also  a  hope  for  redemption 
in  the  future.  “The  Emergency 
Room,”  explores  among  many 
other  things,  a  man’s  struggle 
within  himself  with  questions  of 
dominance,  feminism,  what  it 
means  to  be  a  man. 

This  review  began  by  identify¬ 
ing  Mura  as  a  “third-generation 
Japanese  American”  poet.  This 
is  a  label,  of  course,  and  as  such 
has  limits,  but  I  use  it  to  limit  the 
review  rather  than  the  poet.  “ 
Third-generation  Japanese”  is 


Canterbury 
Towcr^  ... 


is  an  8-story,  156  unit  building  designed  tor  the  con¬ 
venience  and  comfort  of  senior  citizens.  Efficiency, 
one  and  two  bedroom  apartments,  spacious  lounges 
and  a  community  room,  are  available'^  a  location 
convenient  to  shops,  restaurants  and  transportation 
Canterbury  Towers  is  currently  accepting  applications 
for  the  wait  list.  Applicants  must  be  elderly  with  an 
income  not  exceeding$21,900fone  person)  and 
$25,050(two  persons).  Our  equal  opportunity  hous¬ 
ing  is  subsidized  through  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  Section  8  Program  and 
financed  by  Massachusetts  Housing  Finance  Agency 
Rents  are  based  on  30%  of  adjusted  annual  income. 
For  more  information,  please  call 
the  rental  office  at  (508)  757-1133, 

Monday  -  Friday,  9-5. 

Management  bv  Slate  Street  Development  Management  Corp 
Units  available  on  an  open  occupancy  basis 


^  6  Wachusett  St.,  Worcester,  MA  01609  f«t 


David  Mura  on  the  cover  of  his  book  of  poems  After  We  Lost  Our  Way.  Photo/Joann 
Verburg 

used  here  to  signify  a  partial 
meaning  of  this  book.  It  sum¬ 
marizes  a  group  and  a  genera¬ 
tion’s  perspective  and  places  it 
within  an  historical  context.  It 
suggests  a  certain  language,  cer¬ 
tain  issues,,  a  cultural  world 
view.  .  - 

When  I  speak  of  third- 
generation,  at  the  same  time  I 
am  acknowledging  two  prior 
generations.  This  is  odd  in  the 
sense  that  we  are  all  products  of 
evolution,  of  hundreds '  of 
generations.  But  within  the  con¬ 
text  of  America  it  makes  its  own 
sense.  -America  has  been  defined 
as  the  country  where  everyone, 
or  at  least  each  group  of  im¬ 
migrants  starts  anew,  creating 
itself  over  again  as  American, 
defining  again  what 
“American”  means. 

This. is  not  a  simple  process, 
nor  a  single  one.  since  each 
group  has  had  to  make  a  place 
for  itself.  The  image,  that  of  a 
mosaic,  is  not  really  adequate 
sinse  mosaic  is  a  passive  object 
whose  pieces  are  moved  about 
by  an  outside  force.  If  a  new 
piece  is  inserted,  the  other 
pieces  do  not,  of  their  own,  push 
back. 

The  first  generation  of 
Japanese  to  come  to  America, 
the  issei,  were  pioneers. 

Though  they  may  have  come 
with  the  intent  of  returning  to 
Japan  with  new-won  wealth. 


Rooms  For  Rent 

Single  rooms  available  in  newly 
renovated  rooming  house  in 
the  South  End.  Income 
guidelines  for  one  person  must 
not  exceed  $18,000.  Call 
427-6258  for  an  application. 
Deadline  for  applications  is 
11/30/90. 

Equal  Housing  Opportunity 


their  fate  was  to  lay  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  the  next  generation.  In 
this  new  land  their  first  task  was 
to  survive.  This  task  is  reflected 
in  the  culture  .  which  they 
created,  composed  of  the  social 
relationships.  customs, 
language,  and  values  from-  the 
old  country,  as  they  were  used  to 
negotiate  the  conditions  they 
found  here. 

Like  the  poets  or  Angel  Island 
who  carved  their  fears  and  long¬ 
ings  into  the  walls  of  the  im¬ 
migration  center,  the  Japanese 
plantation  workers  composed 
their  “  hole  hole  bushi.”  their 
work  songs,  which  expressed 
their  .  feelings.  In  these  songs 
they  could  subversively  criticize 
the  “luna,”  the  overseer,  using 
the  poetic  forms  and  language  of 
their  home  country: 

.  .  .  This  place  is  Hell 
The  luna  is  a  devil .  .  . 

The  second  generation  of 
Japanese  Americans,  called 
nisei  .were  bom  in  America  and 
primarily  raised  here.  For  them, 
America  was  the  only  home  they 
knew,  even  though  they  had 
heard  of  their  parents’  desire  to 
return  to  Japan. The  nisei’s  con¬ 
nection  to  Japan  was  through  the 
language,  values,  and  customs 
of  their  parents,  the  issei  genera¬ 
tion.  But  as  Americans  by  birth. 


and  Americans  made  through 
the  school  system,  they 
recognizecfthat  becomingpart  of 
American  society  was  their  only 
choice.  That  process  of  becom¬ 
ing  part  of  society  began  with 
their  parents  and  required  that 
they  build  a  bridge  between  issei .. 
culture  and  the  society  they  saw 
beyond  that  culture.  As  a  group 
straddling  two  cultures,-  the 
structure  they  built  on  their . 
parents’  foundation  was  com¬ 
posed  of  materials  from  both. 
The  nisei  generation  grew  up 
under  conditions  of  exclusion 
from  the  mainstream,  but  were 
educated  in  the  formal  American 
principles  of  inclusion.  If  the 
reality  of  their  parents  was  ex¬ 
clusion,  and  its  consequent 
struggle  and  deprivation, the 
goal  of  the  nisei  was  escape. 

This  escape  was  not  from  then- 
parents.  whose  straggles  they 
could  acknowledge  with 
gratitude,  but  from  the  condi¬ 
tions  that  kept  them  segregated 
in  their  cultural  .  ghettoes.  A 
result  of  escape,  unintended,-' 
perhaps,  but  seemingly  required 
by  the  mainstream,  was.  rejec¬ 
tion  of  the  culture  of  then- 


parents.  ' 

A  seminal  event  for  the' 
Japanese  American,  community 
was  World  War  II  which 
resulted,  in  the  internment  of  vir¬ 
tually  the  entire  Japanese 
American  community  in  North 
America.  The  Internment  and  its 
consequences  have  come  almost 
to  define  that  generation. 

World  War-n  and  the  struggle 
to  enter  American  society  are 
the  themes  of  much  of  nisei 


literature.  These  themes  are  ex¬ 
pressed  in  terms  of  the  struggle 
between  two  cultural  views'  as 
they  are  expressed  in  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  parent  and 
child,  and  the  nisei’s  imperative 
to  assert  their  Americanness, 


their  citizenship. 

For  the  third-generation,  the 
sansei,  issues  of  citizenship  and 
cultural  conflict  have  lost  their 
urgency.  Partly  as  a  result  of  the 
internment,  questions  of  cultural 
loyalty  have  been  resolved  in 
favor  of  American,  culture.  This 
does  not  mean  that  the  influence 
of  Japanese  culture  has  been 
lost.  You  don’t  simply  forget 
how  you  were  raised.'  But  old 
habits  can  be  circumvented, 
often  consciously,  though  they 
sometimes  re-assert  themselves 
when  conscious  guard  slips.  Bi 
American  culture,  American 
beliefs,  and  ways  of  doinj 
things,  are  the  basic  training  oi 
the  sansei. 

Even  when  the  sansei  were 
the  phase  of  “youthfu 
rebellion,”  it  was  done  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  ground  rales  o] 
American  culture.  The  goals 
the  sansei  were,  therefore: 
dependence,  equality,  freedom, 
and  individualiy.  Such  values 
were  in  conflictwith  those  of  the 
first  generation’s'  family 
dependence,  respect  for  elders, 
tradition,  and  community.  But 
while  both  sets  of  values  exist  in 
American  society,  the 
understanding  is  that  the  prefer¬ 
red  goal  is  to  achieve  in¬ 
dividuality  rather  than  com¬ 
munity.  This  understanding  was' 
shared  between  second  and 

Continued  on  Page  7 
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third-generations  to  a  greater 
degree  than  between  first  and  se¬ 
cond  generations. 

The  third  generation  did  not 
need  to  assert  their  American- 
ness,  certainly  not  in  the  way 
imposed  on  their  parents.  There 
was  no  historic  imperative  such 
as  World  War  n.  Culturally  they 
were  more  American  than 
Japanese.  Their  accent  was  the 
same  as  a  television  game  show 
host’s,  and  if  they  managed  to 
pick  up  the  Japanese  language,  it 
was  usually  in  the  frame  of 
Japanese  school,  which  they 
dropped  as  soon  as  they  could, 
forgetting  all  but  the  rudiments 
of  the  language  soon  after. 

But  the  third-generation  soon 
found  themselves  inheriting  an 
empty  cultural  house.  Though  in 
their  heads  they  may  have  felt 
American,  America  did  not 
always  treat  them'  as  equal 
members.  They  needed  to  ac¬ 
count  for  this  discrepancy  bet¬ 
ween  the  promised  equality  of 
the  American  myth  and  their  ex¬ 
perience  of  exclusion  which 
labeled  them  as  unequal.  Their 
search  for  an  explanation  for  this 
contradiction  in  their  lives  was 
aided  by  the  civil  rights  move¬ 
ment  and  the  realization  that 
equality  also  meant  pride  in 
one’s  own  history  and  the  will¬ 
ingness  to  take  one’s  own  race  as 
an  equally  valid  point  of 
reference.  The  ubiquitous  point 
of  view  in  literature,  in  the 
movies,  always  seems  to  be  that 
of  a  white  mainstream.  The  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  Asian  in  the  nar¬ 
rative  to  be  signaled  by 
label— ‘’the  oriental.”  “the 
Chinese.”  the  “Japanese.” 
Thus  began  a  search  for  identi¬ 
ty.  furnishing  the  house  their 
parents  built. 

This  search  began  with  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  reclaim  their  past.  They 
were  aware  of  the  gap  between 
themselves  and  a  culture  and  a 
history  which  were  an  ocean 
away.  Through  the  movies, 
books,  even  television,  they 
could  know  more  about  the 
shogunate  or  the  Meiji  Restora¬ 
tion  than  they  could  about  their 
own  recent  history  in  America. 
The  modem  history  of  Japan 
told  them  little  about  their  par¬ 
ticular  history  in  America. 

Neither  was  it  easy  to  reclaim 
that  past  simply  by  asking.  Their 
parents,  had,  for  the  mostparL 
buried  their  own  past  with  the 
trauma  of  the  internment,  had 
destroyed  the  relics  of  the  past 
—photos,  keepsakes  —  as  an 
assertion  of  Americanism.  But 
slowly,  their  parents’  silence 
was  broken  down.  After  thirty- 
five  years  of  silence,  the  move¬ 
ment  for  redress  began  to  tear 
down  the  walls  of  silence  which 
their  parents  had  erected  in 
defense  of  the  shame  their  coun¬ 
try  had  imposed  on  them. 

Neither  was  the  past  of  their 
grandparents  easily  accessible, 
separated  as  they  were  by  a  gulf 
of  different  languages  and 
cultures, .They  could  try  to  gain 
some  understanding  by  studying 
their  grandparents’  home  coun¬ 
try.  But  Japan  itself  h^d  changed 
in  two  generations.  Scholars 
from  Japan  were  now  visiting 
Hawaii  to  study  language  pat¬ 
terns  vyluph  had  been  preserved 
there  from  a  hundred  years  ago. 

Asrare&ult  of  this  distance,  the 
beginning*  of  the  Japanese 
American  community  have 
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The  National  Poetry  Series 
Selected  by  Gerald  Stern 


Cover  of  David  Mora’s  book  which  won  the  National  Poetry  Series.  Publish¬ 
ed  by  E.P.  Dutton. 

A  generation  that  has  lost , 
or  forgotten,  the  greater 
part  of  its  traditional  past, 
is  now  trying  to  create 
itself  with  an  understan¬ 
ding  of  that  past. 


taken  on  a  mythical  dimension. 
The  past,  in  a  form,  remained  in 
the  persons  of  grandparents.  But 
the  grandparents  known  to  the 
third-generation  were  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  those  vigorous 
young  adventurers  who  had 
come  to  a  new  land  and  built  a 
community.  In  the  retelling,  the 
stories  of  their  grandparents 
were  necessarily  simplified.  In 
doing  this  they  took  on  a  more 
elemental  quality.  These  - 
recollections  take  on  the 
characteristics  of  symbols  and 
lessons,  carrying  the  story  of  a 
generation.  What  is  left  to  the 
third-generation  is  this 
mythology.  And  while  these 
myths  have  a  certain  usefulness 
as  guides  and  inspiration,  they 
are  also  impoverished  in  their 
humanity  and  individuality,  their 
connection  to  the  lives  of  the 
people  who  became  the  grand¬ 
parents  of  the  sansei. 

In  the  first  poems  of  After  We 
Lost  Our  Way,  Mura  attempts  to 
establish  this  link  between 
generations,  to  recover  himself 
in  the  images  of  his  parents  and 
grandparents.  Viewing  the 
figures  in  “A  Nisei  Picnic: 
From  an  Album,”  the  adult 
•Mura  looks  back  at  himself  as  a 
child,  bewildered  by  the  mun¬ 
dane  lives  of  the  adults  around 


him.  He  speaks  of  the  forgetting 
embraced  by  the  nisei  communi¬ 
ty  in  ‘‘An  Argument:  On  1942.”  . 
But  the  poem  also  comments  on 
the  romanticization  of  the  time 
by  the  sansei,  who  perhaps  must 
approach  it  in  that  way  to  make 
it  live  again.  The  linking  of 
past  and  present,  of  generations, 
can  be  seen  in  the  two  poems 
that  bracket  the  book’s  first  sec¬ 
tion.  The  first  poem  of  the  sec¬ 
tion,  ‘‘Grandfather  and  Grand¬ 
mother  in  Love,”  tells  of  his 
grandparents  not  as  creatures  of 
myth  and  memory,  but  as 
lovers,  before  myth.  And  “Nan¬ 
tucket  Honeymoon”  echoes  the 
first  poem,  again  speaking  of 
lovers,  the  poet,  and  his  wife, 
again  creating  the  future,  a 
message  to  future  generations. 

The  poetry  of  this  sansei  is  an 
attempt  to  find  a  voice  as  the 
product  of  a  community  that  first 
worked  to  become  invisible  as  a 
result  of  the  Internment,  and 
now  is  trying  to  find  itself  again. 
A  generation  that  has  lost,  or 
forgotten,  the  greater  part  of  its 
traditional  past,  is  now  trying  to 
create  itself  with  an  understan¬ 
ding  of  that  past. 

To  reclaim  what  has  been  lost 
may  require  first  the  creation  of 
a  mythology.  If  myth  deprives 
its  referent  of  its  history,  Mura 
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Bay  Gorier  Apartments 
South  Boston  —  268-4821  , 

Section  8  Housing  one,  two  &  three  bedrooms.  i 
Qualified  elderly  and  families  welcome  to  apply  for 
waiting  list. 

Equal  Housing  Opportunity.  MB  MGT.  CORP.  ! 


attempts  to  restore  history  to  the 
mythologized  subject  --  grand¬ 
parents  and  parents.  This  has  the 
effect  of  restoring  us  and  the 
creations  of  myth  to  an  historical 
context. 

This  effect  of  resurrection 
cannot  be  simple,  as  its  expres¬ 
sion  will  be  restricted  to  the 
forms  sanctioned  by  American 
culture  —  its  language  and  im¬ 
ages.  Mura,  writing  about  Japan 
in  the  Partisan  Review,  notes, 

...  it  is  also  due  to  the 
ideological  blinders  in  the  very 
systems  of  writing  employed  by 
most  writers  on  Japan,  blinders 
which  are  a  product  of  the  aim  of 
their  discourse  and  their  par¬ 
ticular  place  in  the  production  of 
discourse.  Such  writers  il¬ 
lustrate  a  familiar  contradiction: 
the  more  people  you  want  to 
communicate  to,  the  more  your 
descriptions  must  be 
ideologically  palatable  and  con¬ 
form  to  your  reader’s  expecta¬ 
tions  of  what  Japan  should  be.  . 

Similarly,  in  the  case  of 
writing  about  the  Asian 
American  experience,  we  are 
faced  with  the  contradiction  of 
writing  from  an  Asian  American 
perspective,  or  writing  to  con¬ 
form  to  popular  expectations  and 
stereotypes. 

Mura,  commenting  on  the 
deletions  in  our  history,  writes 
in  an  unpublished  essay: 
Witnessing  such  erasure,  we  find 
it  harder  and  harder  to  condone 
any  forgetting,  any  desire  to 
make  things  simple  and  whole, 
to  smooth  over  the  narrative. 
And  we  find  it  harder  to  praise 
peace  which  leaves  out  our  suf¬ 
fering,  our  vanished  voices.  A 


Native  American  who  looks  at 
the  fields  of  the  Dakotas  finds  it 
hard  to  forget  how  that  land  was 
stolen.  When  I  look  at  a  picture 
of  Heart  Mounatain  standing 
over  a  relocation  camp,  I  find  / 
cannot  just  rest  in  the  beauty  of 
nature.  A  southern  black  looking 
at  the  cotton  fields  in  Mississippi 
remembers  the  years  of  slave 
labor ...  It  seems  extremely  dif¬ 
ficult  for  people  like  this  to  say, 
“Afield  can,  at  times,  be  just  a 
field  ” 

Whether  that  field  will  remain 
“just  a  field,”  or  will  take  on  a 
deeper  meaning  which  an 
understanding  of  history  can  en¬ 
dow  it  with,  is  a  question  of  our 
own  choice  to  remember  or  not 
to  remember.  In  the  context  of 
American  society,  who  one  is  or 
becomes  is  partly  a  matter  of  the 
individual’s  choice.  Whether 
that  choice  will  be  for  self¬ 
understanding  within  the  context 
of  history  and  community  or  as  a 
matter  of  rootless  individualism 
is  the  struggle  taking  place  in 
After  We  Lost  Our  Way. 

(Carlton  Sagara,  of  the  Asian 
American  Resource  Workshop, 
is  a  third  generation  Japanese 
American  living  in  the  Boston 
area.) 


The  next  Issue  of  Sampan  will  be 
published  on  Dec.  7,  1990. 

Press  releases  and  advertisements 
which  require  translation,  typeset¬ 
ting  or  artwork  are  accepted  up  to 
Fri.,  Nov.  30,  1990  at  5  p.m. 

Camera-ready  advertisements  are 
accepted  up  to  Mon.,  Dec.  3,  at  5 
p.m. 


DIVERSITY. 
IT'S  WHY 
WE  SUCCEED. 

The  fundamental  lesson  of 
the  past  decades  is  that 
there  is  no  single  best 
option  for  our  energy 
future.  However,  there  is 
one  resource  that  we  de¬ 
pend  on  above  all  others 
-  the  people  who  com¬ 
prise  our  many  compa¬ 
nies.  By  encouraging  our 
employees  to  reach  their 
potential,  to  contribute 
their  ideas,  and  rise  to  the 
challenge  of  providing 
energy  for  New  England, 
we  ensure  our  success  and 
theirs. 

To  investigate  the  wide 
range  of  opportunities 
available  throughout 
Massachusetts,  contact  the 
Corporate  Personnel 
Department,  New  England 
Electric  System,  25  Research 
Drive,  Westborough,  MA 
01582. 

Generating  the  power  of 
tomorrow  through  equal 
opportunity  and 
affirmative  action. 


Granite  State  Electric 
Massachusetts  Electric 
Narragansett  Electric 

A  step  ahead. 
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Nov.  16,  1990 


Chuck  Wong  of  Mix  Bakery  accepting  purchase  order  from  Tufts  University. 
The  Mix  Bakery  is  the  first  business  to  participate  in  the  partnership  agree¬ 
ment  between  Tufts  University  and  the  Asian  business  community  as  part  of 
Tufts  community  benefits  package  for  Chinatown. 

Left  to  right:  Bill  Corcoran,  Dave  Goddard,  Chuck  Wong,  John  Fisher  and 
George  Joe.  Photo/Barbara  Rubel 


Nov.  29:  Vendor  Show  with 
Tufts/Chinatown  The  Asian 
American  Chinatown  Business 
Association  and  Tufts  Universi¬ 
ty  are  sponsoring  a  vendor  show 
in  the  lobby  of  the  USDA 
Human  Nutrition  Research 
Center  at  Tufts,  711  Washington 
St.,  Boston.  At  this  show,  pur¬ 
chasing  representatives  from  a 
number  of  local  universities  will 
be  present  to  review  products 
and  services  available  through 
the  Business  Association.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  Tufts,  representatives 


from  the  following  schools  are 
expected:  Bentley  College, 
Berkeley  College  of  Music, 
Boston  College,  Brandeis 
University,  Cogeneration 
Management  Company,  Har¬ 
vard  University,  Lesley  Col¬ 
lege,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  Northeastern 
University,  Welleslely  College. 

If  you  would  like  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  unique  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  market  your  products 
and  services,  call  George  Joe  at 
426-8858  to  reserve  your  space. 


Nov.  4,  11,  18:  Energy  ISaving 
Lightbulbs  for  Sale  At  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  Beach  St.  and  Harrison 
Ave.  Sold  by  Chinatown  Lions 
Club  and  Boston  Edison.  Retail 
costs  $19.95,  but  through  the 
Lions  Club,  pay  only  $3.  One 
dollar  goes  to  Boston  Edison, 
the  other  $2  goes  to  research 
preventing  blindness.  Call  Hung 
Goon  for  more  information: 
782-5502. 

Nov.  17:  Meeting  to  Establish 
an  Association  of  Asian- 
American  Educators  At 
Brookline  High  School 
Cafeteria,  115  Greenough  St., 
Brookline,  from  9:30  am  to  12 
noon.  Meeting  will  discuss  the 
formation  of  an  Asian  American 
educators  network,  the  need  for 
a  united  Asian  American  voice 
in  advocating  for  public  policy, 
and  the  need  for  increasing 
Asian  representation  in  teaching 
and  eduacational  administration. 
For  more  info,  call:  Fay  Lee  at 
646-3873  and  Assunta  Cha  at 
731-2176. 

Nov.  28:  “The  Rickshaw  Boy” 
At  the  US  China  Peoples  Friend¬ 
ship  Association,  720  Mass. 
Ave.,  Cambridge.  A  screen 
adaption  of  the  novel  by  renown¬ 
ed  writer,  Lao  She  (1899-1966). 
Set  in  the  1920s,  the  story  is 


about  Xiangzi,  a  Hard  working 
young  peasant  who  pulls  a 
rickshaw  for  a  living.  His  only 
goal  in  life  is  to  own  a  rickshaw, 
but  his  failure  to  accomplish 
this,  coupled  with  the  collapse  of 
his  marriage  and  problems  with 
debts,  offers  some  insight  into  a 
difficult  period  in  China’s 
history. 

Dec.  9:  Dance  into  the 
Holidays!  The  Boston 
Chinatown  American  Legion 
Post  No.  328  sponsors  a  party  to 
help  you  step  into  time  for  an 
evening  of  ballroom  dancing 
with  a  six  piece  band  for  the  old 
and  young.  From  4:30  pm  to  9 
pm  at  the  Andover  Jade 
Restuarant,  Route  28,  Main  St., 
Shawsheen  Plaza,  Andover, 
Ma.  508-475-8384.  A  nine- 
course  buffet  dinner  served  at 
5:30  pm.  Donation:  $25  per 
couple,  $13  per  person.  Pre-paid 
reservations  only. Make  check 
payable  to  Boston  Chinatown 
Post  328  and  send  to  Dave  and 
Dot  Ching,  181  Brighton  St., 
Belmont,  Ma.  02178.  Tel: 
617-489-1144. 

ABCD  Fuel  Assistance  Pro¬ 
gram  Apply  now  for  the 
1990-91  heating  season.  Low  in¬ 
come  residents  of  Boston, 
Brookline,  and  Newton  are  en¬ 


couraged  to  apply.  Call 
357-6000  for  income  guidelines. 
Program  ends  March  31. 

ARTS 


Affordable  Home  Ownership 


Through  Nov.  25:  “Courtly 
Splendor:  Twelve  Centuries  of 
Treasures  from  Japan”  At  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  Many  of 
the  pieces  are  here  in  the  U.S. 
for  the  first  time.  The  exhibit 
commemorates  the  Centennial 
of  the  Museum’s  Asiatic  Art 
Department.  Various  programs 
through-out  the  exhibit.  For 
more  information,  call: 
617-267-9300. 

Nov.  30:  “  Matsuo  Basho  as 
Haikai  Poet” A  lecture  by 
Haruo  Shirane,  East  Asian 
Languages  and  Culture  Dept., 
Columbia  Univ.  At  Harvard 
University’s  Reischauer  In¬ 
stitute.  Seminar  Room  2, 
Coolidge  Hall,  1737  Cambridge 
St.,  Cambridge,  Ma.  At  4  pm. 
For  more  info,  call:  495-4339. 
At  the  Children’s  Museum: 
Tenth  Anniversary  of  the 
Japanese  House:  kyo  no 
machiya.  A  nearly  100  year  old 
townhouse  and  silk  weaving 
shop  from  Boston’s  sister  city, 
Kyoto  was  disassembled  and 
sent  to  Boston  piece  by  piece  ten 
years  ago  by  Japanese  craft¬ 
smen.  On  display  at  the 
Children’s  Museum  at  300  Con- 


FORSALE 


GARRISON-TROTTER  HOMES 
IN  ROXBURY 

18-46  HOLLANDER  STREET 
1 5  TWO-BEDROOM  TOWNHOUSES 
1200  GROSS  SQUARE  FEET 


For  qualified  first-time  home  buyers 
$93,000  •  Newly  renovated 

Only  2  units  left  -  2  br  plus  den,  fir-thru 
June -July  1991  occupancy 
Prime  South  End  -  Chester  Park  location 
Project  sponsored  by  City  of  Boston, 

Public  Facilities  Department 
JT  Development  •  536  -1215 


gress  St.,  Boston,  Ma.  02210. 
Call  for  more  info:  426-6500. 
Nov.  30:  Performance  of 
Chinese  Music  The  Longy 
School  will  present  Der-Hang 
Chin  who  will  play  two  different 
types  of  Chinese  zithers,  and  Sui 
Wah  Yu,  who  will  play  a  variety 
of  Chinese  fiddles.  Performance 
will  be  at  8  pm  in  the  Edward 
Pickman  Concert  Hall. 


$75,000 


FEATURES 


•  REFRIGERATOR,  STOVE  AND  GARBAGE  DISPOSAL 

•  WASHER/DRYER  AND  DISHWASHER  HOOK-UPS 

•  LARGE  EAT-IN  KITCHEN  •  WALL-TO-WALL  CARPET 

•  UNFINISHED  BASEMENT  •  2  PARKING  SPACES  PER  UNIT 


LOCATION 


•  THE  WASHINGTON  PARK  AREA 

•  NEAR  THE  HISTORIC  AFRICAN  AMERICAN  ART  MUSEUM 

•  EASY  ACCESS  TO  PUBLIC  TRANSPORTATION 


MAXIMUM  INCOME  GUIDELINES 


FAMILY 

SIZE 


MAXIMUM 

INCOME 


$12. 01/HR  OR  $25,000/YR 
$1 3.73/HR  OR  $28,500/YR 
$1 5.45/HR  OR  $32,1 50/YR 
$17. 15/HR  OR$35,700/YR 


Applications  must  be  received  on  or  before  5pm,  November  19, 1990. 
Lottery  to  be  held  on  Saturday,  Decern  ber  1 , 1 990,  2pm 
at  22  Hollander  Street,  Roxbury 


OPEN  HOUSE  EVERY  SUNDAY  12PM  -  2PM 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  PLEASE  CONTACT  OUR 
MARKETING  AGENT: 


.REALTY 

53A  Humboldt  Ave.  Roxbury,  MA  02119  427-1327 

EQUAL  HOUSING  OPPORTUNITY 


BOURNE 


Canalside  Apts,  is  now  accepting  applications 
for  spacious,  split-level  one,  two,  three  and  four 
bedroom  apts.  Scenic  view,  serene  country  at¬ 
mosphere.  Starting  at  $464,  heat  included. 

Equal  Opportunity  Housing 
Financed  by  Mass.  Housing  Finance  Agency 


Call  (508)  888-3608 


Gillette  has  become  the  leader  in  the  manufacture  of  Personal 
Care  Products  through  80  years  of  attention  to  the  individual 
needs  of  both  our  consumers  and  our  employees.  We  offer  the 
stability  and  respect  of  a  large  company  coupled  with  the  ability 
to  recognize  and  acknowledge  the  aspirations  of  the  individuals 
who  contribute  to  our  success. 


Join  us  in  the  following  position  in  our  New  Business 
Development  Department: 


EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY 


We  have  a  challenging  and  rewarding  Executive  Secretarial 
position  available  in  our  New  Business  Development  Depart¬ 
ment.  We  seek  a  self-confident,  mature  individual  to  work  in  a 
last-paced  environment.  The  responsibilities  will  include 
scheduling  meetings  and  appointments,  maintaining  confiden¬ 
tial  tiles,  assisting  with  projects,  and  typing  various  memos. 
You  will  frequently  interact  with  various  international  markets. 


m 

111 


Excellent  communication  skills  both  written  and  verbal  are  a 
must.  This  position  requires  business  school  training  or 
equivalent  and  three  to  five  years'  previous  secretarial  admin¬ 
istrative  experience.  Word  processing  is  necessary  as  well  as 
the  ability  to  use  a  personal  computer.  Must  be  able  to  type  70 
wpm  and  take  shorthand  at  1 00  wpm. 


We  also  have  several  administrative/secretarial  positions 
available  in  other  departments. 


Gillette  otters  a  very  competitive  compensation  program,  as 
well  asa  well-rounded  benefits  package.  Please  submit  acover 
letter  and  resume  to:  Deborah  A.  Perry,  Personnel  Represen¬ 
tative,  The  Gillette  Company,  Prudential  Tower  Building,  40th 
Floor,  Boston,  MA  02199. 


No  Phone  Calls,  Please. 

No  Agencies  Before  December  1 . 

Gillette  is  an  Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative  Acton  Employir. 
Qualified  handicapped  applicants  are  encouraged  to  apply. 
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Buying  a  home  in  Boston? 

When  you’ve  found  the  right  home,  BayBank  has  the  right  mortgage. 

■  This  special  rate  is  available  to  eligible  first-time  buyers 
through  the  BayBank  Neighborhood  Home  Buyer 
Program!"** 

■  BayBank  also  offers  MHFA  financing. 

■  Mortgage  Specialists  are  available  to  guide  you  every  step  of 
the  way 

■  In  addition,  BayBank  offers  a  wide  selection  of  fixed-  and  adjustable-rate  mortgages, 
so  that  we  can  meet  the  needs  of  anyone  buying  a  home  in  Boston. 

To  find  out  more  about  the  BayBank  Neighborhood  Home  Buyer  Program  and 
whether  you  qualify  for  this  special  rate,  call  Bob  Olson,  Mortgage  Sales  Officer,  at 

(617)  461-2707. 

BayBank ® 

Nobody  does  it  better." 

*  5  %  down  payment  required  for  single  and  two- family  homes  and  condominiums.  10  %  down  payment  required 
for  three-  and  four-family  homes.  3o0  payments  of  S8.40  per  SI .000  borrowed.  Rates  subject  to  change. 

**  Owner-occupied  properties  within  Boston  city  limits  only.  Certain  income  and  other  requirements  apply. 

Member  FD1C 


30-Year 

Fixed-Rate  Mortgage 


Annual  Percentage  Rate 
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Big,  Beautiful,  West  Side 
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Call  Walter  Roman 

508-238-1508 
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is  so  popular,  just  lock 
where  the  line  begins. 


Our  new  exhibition  is  called  Courtly 
Splendor:  Twelve  Centuries  of  Treasures 
from  Japan.  And  treasures  they 
are  indeed. 

Some  are  Japanese 
National  Treasures;  others  are 
widely  recognized  as  important 

cultural  proper¬ 
ties;  a  few  are  even 
from  the  Japanese 
Imperial  House¬ 
hold.  Some  of  the 
objects  have 
never  been  on 
display  before, 
even  in  Japan. 

It's  so  rare 
and  culturally 


Incense  Burner  with  Motif  from 
the  "First  Warbler',’  a  Chapter 
in  The  Tile  of  Genji,  Japan, 
Muromachi  period,  15th  century 


Saddle  with  Lions,  Japan, 
Heian  period,  12th  century 


are  actually  coming  from  Japan  to  see  it. 
Because  besides  their  beauty,  these 
objects  provide  a  revealing  look 
at  life  in  the  Japanese  court. 

The  Museum  was  exclusively 
chosen  for  this  exhibition  due 
to  its  long  relationship  with 
Japan.  In  fact,  this 
year  is  the  100th  anniversary  of 
our  Asiatic  Department. 

In  addition,  Japan 
will  enthrone 
its  new 

Emperor  HpW  during  the  course  of 
the  exhibition. 

Courtly  Splendor:  Twelve  Centuries 
of  Treasures  from  Japan.  If  it's  worth  a  trip 
from  Japan,  it's  worth  a  trip  from 


Kazari-tachi 

Mounting 

Japan, 

Heian  period, 
12th  century 


significant,  people  |  wherever  you  live. 

Courtly  Splendor 


TWELVE  CENTURIES  OF  TREASURES  FROM  JAPAN 
October  17  through  November  25 

Courtly  Splendor  was  organized  by  the.  Agency  for  Cultural  Affairs,  Japan,  and  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston. 

r  of  11 


The  exhibition  was  made  possible  by  the  generosity  of  18  Japanese  corporations. 
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MIS 


DEPARTMENT 
Of  E  \IINGS 


Challenging  opportunities  exist  within  the  au¬ 
thority's  MIS  Department.  Nine  major  systems  with 
over  40  applications  are  to  be  implemented  during 
the  next  10  months.  The  department  needs  sea¬ 
soned  technical  professionals  for  its  start-up  opera¬ 
tion. 

m  Database 

Analyst/Programmer 

An  individual  with  a  blend  of  application  and 
database  development  experience  sought.  Un¬ 
derstanding  of  data  definition  standards  and  da¬ 
tabase  modeling  techniques  essential.  Six  to  eight 
years  of  working  with  project  management  soft¬ 
ware  used  for  construction  and  maintenance  en¬ 
gineering  activities  preferred.  Knowledge  of  Hewl¬ 
ett  Packard  minicomputers,  UNIX  operating  sys¬ 
tem,  and  4GL  tools  needed.  Proven  track  record  in 
guiding  and  teaching  users  in  a  start-up  environ¬ 
ment  required.  Excellent  interpersonal  and  com¬ 
munication  skills  necessary. 

gfl  Database 

Analyst/Programmer 

We  seek  an  individual  with  6  to  8  years  of  expe¬ 
rience  in  the  design  and  installation,  maintenance 
and  enhancement  of  relational  database  appli¬ 
cations  to  support  scientific  and  engineering  users. 
Experience  with  ORACLE,  VAX  minicomputers,  ARC/ 
INFO  GIS,  4GLS  and  CASE  tools  preferred.  Applica¬ 
tions  to  support  scientific  and  engineering  users. 
Application  portfolio  to  include  models,  geographi¬ 
cal  information  systems,  operations  and  utility  ap¬ 
plications.  Comprehensive  understanding  of  wa¬ 
ter,  wastewater  and  plant  managementstrongly 
preferred.  Excellent  interpersonal  and  communi¬ 
cation  skills  necessary. 

J  Computer  Operator  I 

Monitors  and  supports  computer  processing.  Per¬ 
forms  operator  maintenance,  coordinates  utilization  of 
Input  and  output,  and  report  distribution.  Conducts 
periodic  backups  and  schedules  machine  utilization 
for  production  processing  and  interactive  users.  Two  to 
four  years  of  experience  with  VAX  minicomputers  re¬ 
quired.  Experience  with  multi-CPU,  multi-vendor 
environment  along  with  VMS  preferred.  Excellent 
interpersonal  and  communication  skills  neces¬ 
sary. 

Please  send  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to  The  Human  Resources  Department  Massachu¬ 
setts  Water  Resources  Authority,  Charlestown 
Navy  Yard,  100  First  Avenue,  Boston,  MA  02129 

MASSACHUSETTS  WATER 
RESOURCES  AUTHORITY 

AN  EQMAL  OPPORTUNITY/AFFIRMATIVE  ACTION  EMPLOYER 
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EXECUTIVE 

SECRETARY 


The  Human  Resources 
Department 

This  unique  position  needs  a  dynamic, 
high  energy  professional  to  assist  the  Human 
Resources  Department  Director.  Organiza¬ 
tion,  excellent  communication  skills  and  a 
customer  service  orientation  are  essential. 
You  will  be  responsible  for  daily  correspon¬ 
dence,  scheduling,  developing  and  main¬ 
taining  office  systems  and  other  administra¬ 
tive  duties.  The  ability  to  manage  a  hectic 
environment  with  a  smile  is  required. 

Qualified  candidates  will  possess  a  sec¬ 
retarial  or  business  school  background  and 
5-7  years  of  professional  office  administration 
experience.  IBM  WordPerfect  proficiency  is 
preferred. 

Please  send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  by  Nov.  16th  to  the  Human  Resources 
Department,  Massachusetts  Water  Resources 
Authority,  Charlestown  Navy  Yard,  100  First 
Avenue,  Boston,  MA  02129 

MASSACHUSETTS  WATER 
RESOURCES  AUTHORITY 

An  Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative  Action  Employer 
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'Community  questions  plan  for  two-way  traffic  on 
Washington  St. 

* Chinatown  energized  by  high  voter  turn-out 
* Review  of  Japanese  American  poet’s  new  book 

See  these  stories  and  more  in  the  English  section 
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